CHAPTER VIIL
ENGLISH DEMOCRACY*

Of all Anglo-Saxon institutions that which is most
universally admired is undoubtedly English democracy*
The cradle of modern political liberties* it is only natural
that the doctrines of liberalism and democracy should
have their fullest development in the land which by giving
to the world its Magna Charta and Parliament* etc** has
long ago earned the undying gratitude of all right-minded
humanity* The forms of this democracy are many* and
in the supremacy of the rule of law we have already seen
one signal manifestation* There are two others: the
absence of class distinctions and the assurance of political
and personal freedom* In this chapter we will notice
only the absence of class distinctions* reserving the question
of political and personal liberties for a separate chapter*

Generally speaking* we may say that the English as a
nation are divided into nobles and commoners* officials
and non-officials* employers and employees* rich and poor*
capitalists and labourers* etc* But these distinctions are
more nominal than real* although in the case of the econo-
mic classes* the line of demarcation is more marked than
otherwise* The reason for this is primarily due to the
supremacy of the rule of law* which rates every individual
on exactly the same legal footing* without any partiality
or favouritism* On the other hand* it seems that the mem-
bers if the various classes themselves have done not a
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